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A MOHAMMEDAN FAKEER,' 


PERHAPS in no country m the world are the impious 
observances of idolatry so paramount gross and dis- 
gusting as in the rich and beautiful country of Hin- 
dostan. It is everywhere met with under some form 
or other. Always repulsive, and frequently shocking, 
the rites of the temple-worship of every caste would 
shame the grossest superstitions of the early Greeks. 
By no class of the community in India are those 
abominations so notoriously and openly pursued as 
by the Fakeers, who, by their absurd pretensions to 
sanctity, obtain an influence over the native popula- 
tion generally, as remarkable as it is complete. They 
are reverenced as something between mortal and 
divine, and nothing can exceed the presumption and 
audacity of those imperious enthusiasts. Their lives 
are an extraordinary alternation of penance and 
moral obliquity, and yet they affect, and are gene- 
rally believed, to control the destinies of a hundred 
millions of human beings. 

These impostors abound all over the country, and 
in many places they absolutely infest the towns and 
F villages. Begging is their chief occupation, and it is 
: really astonishing what immense sums they annually 
levy upon the charitable and religious of their own 
creed, who imagine they are preparing their souls for 
a future condition of endless enjoyment, by adminis- 
tering to the necessities of those holy men, who em- 
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ploy the meed of the most audacious imposture, thus 
easily obtained, to administer to the foulest passions, 
and whose licentiousness is perhaps unparalleled in 
any other country upon the face of the globe. 
The extent to which mendicity is carried in 
India, can scarcely be conceived; and the airs of 
authority assumed by these sturdy beggars, show 
how entire is their ascendency over the infatuated 
but numerous dupes of their impious pretensions. 
Such is the complete influence obtained by the Fakeers 
over the minds of the superstitious population, that 
they levy an enormous} tax in the way of alms, and 
from that portion of the community too which can 
with difficulty procure the necessaries of life. In the 
province of Bengal alone, it has been computed that 
there is a population of at least two millions who 
subsist entirely by begging ; thus, supposing each 
person to obtain no more than eighteen-pence a week, 
the sum so obtained must amount to seven millions 
sterling annually, and this too extracted, for the most 
part, from the labouring classes, which are extremely 
poor. ' 
Begging maintains a conspicuous place among the 
religious obligations of the Hindoos, and is held in 
such absurd reverence by them, that mo one can 
attain the supreme rank of spiritual distinction, ex- 
cept through this degrading, but, — to their 
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notions, honourable occupation. The Yogees, a class 
of Fakeers pre-cminently esteemed for their sanctity, 
and the dreadful severity-of their penances, are uni- 
versally mendicants; and so absolute is their in- 
fluence over the minds of the vulgar, that these latter 
esteem it an enviable privilege to be permitted to 
administer to the necessitics of, and even to perform 
the most servile offices for those holy men. It is 
considered a positive degradation for a devotee of any 
repute to submit to the drudgery of an honest trade. 
Thus it is, that the persons, held immaculate by the 
great body of the community among whom they 
dwell, are the most indolent, arrogant, and too often 
the most licentious wretches alive. 

It is impossible to help feeling, that the mendicant 
fraternities belonging to a branch of the Christian 
church, must have derived their origin from these 
eastern idolaters. The coincidence appears too strong 
to be accidental. The begging friars may certainly 
claim the sanction of heathen, though they cannot 
of Apostolic antiquity. 

The Fakeer represented in our print is a Moham- 
medan, of that class of devotees among the disciples 
of the Arabian impostor, who have borrowed the im- 
postures of the Hindoos, to raise themselves to emi- 
nence, and obtain the power of exercising a spiritual 
tyranny over the weak and bigoted of their own 
faith. 

“From the Santons of earlier times have sprung up 
among the Mohammedans in India, a race of reli- 
gious enthusiasts unparalleled in the annals of super- 
stition, for the influence which they possess over their 
followers. ‘These impostors are far more notorious 
for their licentiousness than for their devotion, They 
not only extort alms by demanding them in the name 
of their prophet, but, when these benefactions are not 
conceded to their expostulations, frequently obtain them 
by force. They often go in considerable parties, and 
then their pretended solicitations for gratuities become 
positive robberies. As these devotees are never in- 
terfered with by the native authorities, they levy their 
contributions upon the unprotected passenger with 
perfect impunity. They may be constantly seen on 
their way to perform some religious ceremony, at 
which time they reap a rich harvest from the charities 
of the pious, mounted upon an ox, and clad in the 
costume of their vocation, This consists of un- 
dressed sheep-skin, with the wool, or rather hair’, 
outside. Round the neck are several rows of large 
beads ; and the head is covered with a profusion of 
hair, never, according to the custom of the Nazarites 
among the ancient Jews, having been clipped from 
the hour of their birth. Though they profess humi- 
lity to the very extent of its acceptation among 
all religious enthusiasts, nevertheless, conceiving it 
far more dignified to ride than to walk, they gene- 
rally contrive to obtain from some pious follower, 
blessed with the gift of charity, a bullock, which 
they adorn with certain ornaments, that procure for 
the sacred beast a sort of religious veneration from 
all devout Mussulmauns, as well as for the greater 
brute by whom it is bestrode. A bell is always hung 
round the oxs neck, which, like that of the bell- 
wether of our own country, keeps up a monotonous 
tinking as the animal proceeds; its hocks are like- 
wise adorned with rings of horn. 

“When these Fakeers are met singly, they more 
generally resort to importunity than to force in 
obtaining alms; but should their importunities be 
disregarded, the bitterest curses invariably follow ; 
yet no true Mohammedan ever dares to retaliate, 
such is the awe in which those licentious devotees are 


*_In India the sneep are covered with a thin curly hair, 
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universally held among-the «ore rigid followers of 
their religious creedt,” 

The veneration entertained for some of the Hindoo 
devotees by those of their own creed, may be seen by 
their notions of the extraordinary sanctity of the 
Suniassi brahmins, a sect of enthusiasts unrivalled 
among modern pretenders to divine communications, 
for the severe penances which they voluntarily un- 
dergo, in order to reach the highest point of spiritual 
purity which the human nature is supposed to be 
capable of attaining. 

The word Sunziassi is described in the Geeta, a 
portion of one of the sacred books of the Hindoos, 
as signifying the forsaking of all actions which are 
desirable. Instead, however, of forsaking all such 
actions, some of the modern Suniassis lead extremely 
impure lives, and those actions for which they claim 
to be distinguished are, for the most part, detestable 
and often appalling. The penances to which they 
subject their spare emaciated bodies, in order to 
vanquish the unholy solicitations of their passions, are 
beyond description terrible, 

“ By the Suniassi is properly to be understood,” 
says Maurice f, “the brahmin, in his fourth and highest 
degree of spiritual discipline, prescribed in the Vedas, 
for those of the caste who may possess fortitude of 
mind and vigour of body sufficient to undergo those 
excruciating severities which, when resolutely perse- 
vered in to the last, have power to unbar the gates of 
eternity, and introduce the performer immediately into 
paradise,” These devotees are a elass of those austere 
penitents, distinguished by the ancients under the 
title of Gymnosophists, or naked philosophers, 
because they rejected almost entirely, and some 
altogether, the clothing adopted by the communities 
of which they were more immediately members, 
abandoning the societies of men, passing their lives 
amid the jungles and deserts, in contemplation of 
divine things ; thus fortifying the imprisoned spirit 
for the moment of its liberation from the flesh, to 
enter upon the inheritance prepared for such austere 
sanctity. 

The Suniassi is said to be distinguished for his 
perfect absorption in holy contemplations, and the 
calm unshrinking fortitude with which he suffers 
the tortures prescribed to his order, the severest that 
human ingenuity can inflict. He seeks no human 
society, he desires neither the sympathies nor the 
compassion of men. His penances are performed amid 
solitudes, where no eye witnesses them but those of the 
Supreme Being, whose good will towards his soul he 
propitiates by undergoing perpetual tortures of body. 
He suffers in secret, and without repining. He sub- 
mits his body to daily penalties for the purification 
of his spirit. Imagining that those penances exalt 
him above the influence of all carnal defilement, he 
exults in the most excruciating agonies which the 
human frame can be supposed capable of enduring. 
Upon becoming a Suniassi he instantly renounces all 
mortal ties ;—the wife of his bosom, the child of his 
affections, are alike disregarded and abandoned, as 
tending to withdraw his thoughts from those devout 
abstractions, in which it is necessary that his 
beleaguered spirit should be constantly absorbed. 
He abandons all external ornament, and without any 
covering to protect his haggard frame from the in- 
clemency of the season, he repairs to the desert, 
where, uninterrupted and undisturbed by the cares of 
the world, he can, like the imperial Roman, Adrian, 
hold undisturbed communion with his own soul, 


+ Orientas Annual for 1837, contaiming lives of the Moghu. 
emperors x 
¢ See Indian Antiquities, Vol. Y. 
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Here famine, the wild beast, and miseries in every 
shape, are the perpetual companions of his solitude. 
His life is passed in silence and meditation, the only 
sound which ever escapes his lips being the mystic 
word Awan, which commences the Vedas*. “ His 
food is the fruits and herbage that spontancously 
spring up in the desert: if these fail him, the laws of 
his severe order permit him to go to the nearest 
village, and beg a handful of boiled rice or other food, 
which he eats on the spot. If they throw it on the 
ground, he takes it up with his mouth, swallowing 
only as much as will serve to sustain life. The sole 
business of that life is incessant mental prayer and 
intense contemplation. These they consider as uniting 
them intimately to the Deity, and enduing them with 
a portion of his power. Their energy is inexpres- 
sible; it is felt through all the works of nature, and 
through all the classes of existence. It can call 
down the stars from heaven, and bring up demons 
from the lowest bobun of Narakat. To such a length 
does their fanaticism on this point extend, as to lead 
them to conceive that they can, by their united power, 
actually disembody the soul, which for a while leaves 
its earthly mansion in utter insensibility, and after 
taking a wide ethereal flight, returns to animate the 
breathless clod {.” 

These devotees are frequently seen in the jungles, 
and in the neighbourhood of the deserts, in a state 
of dreadful emaciation. They are held in the highest 
veneration by all pious Hindoos. Some of them, how- 
ever, are much more occupied by the enjoyments of 
the world than they would have it supposed, but their 
lapses on the score of morality do not detract from 
the supreme estimation which they universally main- 
tain among the members of their own communion. 

In the next number I shall give some account of 
the Yogees, another tribe of Fakeers, and likewise of 
their penances, J. H.C. 

* The Vedas are the Iindoo scriptures. 

+ Naraka is one of the Hindoo hells, and sigmifies the region of 


serpents, 
¢ Mavunicer’s Indian Antiquities. 





“THERE never was any party, faction, sect, or cabal what- 


soever, in whieh the most ignorant were not the most 
violent; for a bee is not a busier animal than a blockhead. 
However, such instruments are, perhaps, necessary ; for it 
may be with states as with clocks, which must have some 
dead-weight hanging at them, to help and regulate the 
motion of the finer and more useful parts.—Popre. 


Tue fang of the viper ig a clear and curious example of 
mechanical coutrivance. It is a perforated tooth, loose at 
the root; in its quiet state, lying down flat upon the jaw, 
but furnished with a muscle, which, with a jerk, and by the 
pluck, as it were of a string, suddenly erects it. Under 
the tooth, close to its root, and communicating with the 
perforation, lies a small bag containing the venom. When 
the fang is raised, the closing of the jaw presses its root 
against the bag underneath, and the force of this com- 
pression sends out the fluid, with a considerable impetus, 
through the tube in the middle of the tooth. What more 
unequivocal or effectual apparatus could be devised, for the 
double purpose of at once inflicting the wound and injecting 
the poison? Yet, though lodged in the mouth, it is so con- 
stituted, as, in its inoffensive and quiescent state, not to 
interfere with the animal's ordinary office of receiving its 
food. It has been observed, also, that none of the harmless 
serpents, the black-snake, the blind-worm, &c., have these 
fangs, but teeth of an equal size, not moveable as this is, 
but fixed into the jaw.— Patey. 


Tue vicissitudes of seasons, of cold and heat, of drought 
and moisture, so wisely fitted for the growth of the fruits 


of the earth, and other uses of human life, is such a proof 


of a Divine Providence, as is obvious to the meanest capacity. 
—Lowtn. 
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THE WRECK OF THE QUAIL. 

On the 23rd of March, 1836, his Majesty's cutter 
Quail, Lieutenant Philip Bisson, Commander, sailed 
from Falmouth with the mails for Lisbon. On her 
previous passage in February, the cutter had encoun- 
tered much bad weather, and had sprung her mast, 
which had, however, been replaced. It was hoped 
that the delay so caused, and the very boisterous 
weather which we had hitherto experienced, had 
brought us over the time when the equinoctial gales 
are usually expected, and that they had in reality 
blown themselves out. We congratulated each other 
on the probability of a good passage, and a speedy 
return to our original station off Brighton; for we 
had found little comfort in crossing the Bay of Biscay, 
during the Winter months, having been for the most 
part under water, indeed, one of the mates of the 
Hastings, whilst a passenger on board, was actually 
washed out of the Commander's cabin. The object, 
however, of this little narrative, is not to grumble or 
find fault, but to detail facts simply, aud as they 
oceurred,—facts which, I think, would prove to the 
most subtle unbeliever, that there is a just, anda 
merciful and powerful Lord and Saviour. 

On the morning of the 23rd, the mails arrived 
from London; but the weather was too unfavourable 
for us to start until about noon, when it partially 
cleared, and the wind chopped from W.S.W. to 
W.N.W.: the signal was made, the mails embarked, 
and the Quail departed. Appearances were not very 
promising; but packets are compelled to sail, when 
other shipping remain fast. Notwithstanding a heavy 
crogs sea, we reached the neighbourhood of Ushant 
the next evening, when the wind coming strong from 
the S. W., we were obliged to bear up for Falmouth; 
but before we could reach that port, the wind again 
veered to N. W., in consequence of which the Quail 
was put about, and we finally took our departure 
from the Lizard on the forenoon of the 25th. The 
weather came on very stormy as the evening ap- 
proached; but we made all snug, and saw a couple of 
points free, upwards of one hundred and twenty 
miles by the next morning; then the wind fell light 
and variable. 

On Sunday morning, the 27th, prayers were read 
by the commander in his cabin: the breeze was thep. 
moderate and fair, but the appearance of the sky to 
the westward was awfully wild. In the afternoon 
the Quail was under treble-reefed mainsail; and 
before nine o'clock that night, was hove-to under the 
trysail. The wind howled, and the sea increased so 
fearfully, that the commander issued orders for the 
watch below to be ready to jump up in a moment, 
and not to undress,—a good precaution, for the try- 
sail-sheets were carried away twice, and the spit-fire 
jib-sheets once, and consequently kept all hands on 
deck nearly the whole of that dreadful night. The 
jib-sheets went about an hour and a half before the 
accident; the foresail double-reefed was then set, and 
the jib came in very well. 

Our attention was then drawn abaft; the trysail- 
sheets had again gone, but fortunately the end of the 
main-sheet had been bent on to a spare cringle as a 
preventer, and the sheets were more speedily replaced. 
All so far had gone on well, when unluckily the 
leech-rope of the trysail went, and by some means 
got over the end of the gaff. This we knew would 
soon split the sail in sucha storm. There was no 
other remedy; down the sail must come—and it was 
smartly done: the leech-rope was secured, the bonnet 
taken off, and the sail hoisted again. ‘The hurricane, 
however, still increased, so that it was found neces- 
sary to reef the trysail, Whilst the people were en- 
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gaged in this work, a tremendous sea struck the 
cutter on the larboard beam, which threw her over, 
and hurled sixteen of our crew into eternity. Two 
officers (Messrs. Paul and Knox), and six more 
seamen, were nearly sharing their fate, but they happily 
regained the vessel. 

This awful calamity occurred a little before day- 
break, on Monday the 28th, and there was barely 
light sufficient to show the horrid desolation around 
us. The mast had gone in two places, leaving a 
stump of about twenty feet above the deck. All the 
spars and sails had followed it. The bowsprit re- 
mained. The jolly-boat (the gig had been cut away) 
was strewed in small pieces about the deck. The 
bulwarks all abaft the mast were swept away with 
three of the guns; and no vestige could be seen of 
the after-companion, the two binnacles, signal-lockers, 
water-tanks, or, in short, anything moveable or im- 
moveable on the upper deck, except one gun: even 
the ship's bell, which was well hooked upon a crank 
at the foot of the mast, was seen no more. But the 
most perilous sight was to behold, down the gaping 
hatchways, the vessel nearly full of water,—and the 
sad, and half-drowned remnant of our crew, hanging 
on here and there, too exhausted for much exertion,— 
and the cutter evidently settling down by the stern. 

This was, indeed, an awful period: each one a 
prey to his own feelings. This was almost too much 
to bear, and hope there was none—nor the most 
distant prospect of it fur two dreadful hours. Then 
aray,—a distant ray, gleamed upon us; the Quail 
stillswam! Blankets had been extended over the 
exposed companions, which prevented the waters 
from gaining much below; and returning strength 
invigorated our hearts. A brief, but sincere thanks- 
giving to God,—then turn to with a will,—was the 
general feeling: beds, hammocks, clothing, and other 
lumber, that could be fished up from below, were 
stuffed up the hatchways, and at last effectually secured 
them; the carpenter’s-mate was gone, and the pump- 
gear washed away, but all hands began baling away 
heartily out of the forecastle, with a saucepan found 
in the galley, and we had the satisfaction of seeing 
that every hour we gained on the vessel, for the 
bottom had remained perfectly sound. Water! 
water! was now the general cry, for every one was 
parched with thirst, caused either from exertion, or 
the quantity of salt water swallowed. This, however, 
had the good effect of redoubling our efforts, for 
until the salt water could be got down, no fresh 
water could be obtained. In about twelve hours we 
contrived to reach an upper cask, advantageously 
placed by the rolling waters——and oh! how sweet 
was that precious drop ! 

It was about this time that we found the full extent 
of our loss, the wounded also,—and every one of the 
survivors were more or less wounded, now began to 
feel their wounds, yet there was no lack of exertion. 
The whole of the first night we continued baling, and 
gained considerably on the hold. We found some 
cheeses abaft, and a little dry bread forward, which 
gave us a good meal; all hands (nineteen survivors) 
forming one mass about the galley; the cutter driving 
at the mercy of wind and wave, with the raft (com- 
posed of the spars and sails) hanging on by the 
rigging to windward, and by the kind interposition of 
Providence, acting as a breakwater. 

Next morning, the 29th, the wind moderated a 
little, the sun shone at intervals. We began to ex- 
amine our state below, and found everything in 
wretched confusion. The store-room and lockers were 
stove in, and the stores scattered about. Drawers, 
boxes, tables, crockery, glass, clothing, books, charts, 
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and every description of property, public and private. 
washed about in heaps, and totally destroyed; and 
the mail-bags completely saturated. The vessel must 
have taken some unaccountable turns whilst we were 
insensible; for we found that the ballast had shifted, 
and burst up all the after-parts of the lower deck, 
breaking the solid beams under the cabin-floor 
There were several pigs of it, weighing about 100lb. 
each, mounted in the larboard bed-places, and one 
actually upon the top shelf of the commander's 
beaufet! The chain-cables, which had been unbent, 
and snugly stowed within their lockers, were all 
thrown upon the lower deck in a singularly entangled 
state. Mr. Hobbs, clerk in charge, owed his life, 
under Providence, to the intrusion of the ballast into 
his cabin; for he could not open his sliding door, and 
therefore could only get out by the way the ballast 
got in. The cutter was, in fact, as much a wreck 
below as aloft, and our habitation below was ren- 
dered far from agreeable, owing to the mixture of 
straw, coals, paper, sea-weed, &c., washed together; 
and, moreover, we could neither strip, nor dry our 
clothing during the time that we were on the wreck. 
However, on finding the boat's compass, and several 
useful stores uninjured, we turned our thoughts 
towards setting the small jib on the stump of the 
mast, which we accomplished very well by means of 
spike-nails driven into the spar for steps: and now 
we endeavoured to kindle a fire, it being dreadfully 
cold, and in this we succeeded, after much trouble, 
by rubbing some oakum dry in the hand, and flashing 
in the pan of the only dry pistol in the vessel. It 
was quite cheering to see the blaze, and when once 
lighted, it was not allowed to be extinguished. This 
success put another very natural idea into our heads. 
There was hanging over the stern, a number of fine 
legs of mutton, intended as presents at Lisbon, and 
there they still remained, quite safe and tempting; 
and having the fish-kettle, with which the cutter was 
baled-out, at hand, we soon had a warm mess, which 
did us all infinite good. 

After our meal, the look-out man set us all hobbling 
upon deck with the cheering cry of “ A sail! a sail!" 
and sure enough there was a brig to leeward. Our 
object now was to get the vessel before the wind; and 
first of all we cut away the raft. This was soon 
done, and no one regretted it, for although it had 
been useful as a breakwater, still there was something 
most painful in beholding the bodies of one or 
two of our people entangled in the rigging, a few 
feet below water. When the spars were gone, she 
paid off, and went nearly two knots through the 
water towards the brig. Our only gun was cast 
loose, the magazine broken open, and the ammunition 
found in good order. We fired away, and succeeded 
in attracting the stranger’s attention, who hauled up 
towards us, about eight p.m.,and came within hail. She 
proved to be French, and commiserated very much with 
us on our misfortune. The captain willingly offered to 
do what he could. He had but one boat, and that 
was on board,—it would be difficult for him to hoist 
her out in so much sea. He undertook, however, if 
the survivors were willing to abandon the wreck, to 
use every endeavour to get them off. With this pro- 
posal, after a consultation held between the com- 
mander and the principal oicers, it was deemed 
right not to comply, and consequently it was politely 
declined; upon which the French captain promised 
to lay by the wreck until morning, and show a light. 

About midnight another brig came near, and on 
seeing us, hove to within hail, and proved to be 
English. The stern boat was lowered, but we could 
perceive that one of the falls went by the run, Still 
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we thought the boat had reached the water, and kept 
a hand prepared with a rope to heave mto her along- 
side. No boat, however, appeared, and in about an 
hour, the brig came within hail, and informed us 
that the boat was lost, and two men* had perished, 
but that they would keep near until morning. 

When morning came, alas! it brought with it a 
strong south-west gale, with dirty, thick weather, and 
much'sea. We saw our two friends at a distance, 
but it was evident they did not see us, and stood 
away. All we could do, therefore, was to rely upon 
our own resources; we lashed the boat's binnacle 
upon the heel of the bowsprit, and placed two men 
at the helm, whilst an officer conned from forward. 
The gale sent us along towards England at the rate 
of about two miles and a half an hour, and we took 
alittle rest, if such it could be called; but then our 
eyes, that morning, could not close, and feelings 
that could not rest, when the prospect burst upon 
the still exhausted crew, when the wind roared, and 
the séas over-topped our shattered stern, and when 
it was considered that there were still nineteen lives 
driving about at the mercy of the winds and waves in 
a helpless bark. 

On the 31st the wind fell light, but left a heavy 
swell,—a strong rippling was observed on the surface, 
as of a tide or current. By computation we supposed 
ourselves in the neighbourhood of Ushant, and dreaded 
the spot called the Saints: we obtained soundings by 
lashing some shots together in a piece of canvass, 
which confirmed our fears, and a man was sent up 
the stump of the mast, who, notwithstanding the very 
hazy state of the weather, saw breakers on the star- 
board quarter. All hands now turned to for life and 
death, to endeavour to clear one of the chain-cables ; 
and dreadfully tedious work it was, since every 
shackle had to be loosened, and every length separated, 
before we succeeded in getting a long range on deck. 
I have no desire to exaggerate in narrating these 
melancholy circumstances; but the sight of every- 
thing below, and particularly these entangled chain- 
cables, would indeed have astonished every beholder. 
How they could have got so mixed together, no person 
can imagine, even after making every allowance for 
the perpetual washing of the rolling water in a half- 
filled ship and heavy sea. About midnight, when 
we had nearly completed our arduous undertaking, 
and when our minds were, of course, not very much 
at ease, a favourable gale sprung up, and drove us 
along towards the Lizard. Next morning, (which 
was Good-Friday, the Ist of April,) we began to 
rejoice at the prospect of soon reaching Falmouth; 
our unfortunate little craft was then going at the rate 
of three knots an hour towards it, and did so until 
four in the afternoon, when the wind, which had 
been blowing strong from the S. W., began to blow as 
strong from the N.N.W. 

About this time, moreover, we were alarmed by a 
different sort of danger to that which we had lately 
experienced,—a different element now threatened us. 
Upon opening the bread-room to see, if perchance, 
we conld pick out a little more dry bread, smoke 
issued therefrom, and, upon examination, the whole 
mass of wet bread was quite hot, and nearly ignited. 
That, too, was adjoining the magazine, which con- 
tained all our powder, and that in good preservation. 
The discovery was startling; but no time was to be 
lost; so we quickly pitched the whole of the bread 
overboard. 

The wind now gradually drove us up the Channel, 
and away from the English coast; and thus we con- 


* It appeared afterwards, by Lloyd’s list, that rour men had 
p2rished. 





tinued to drive until Monday, the 4th, when the 
Caskets and Isle of Alderney were seen, and a vessel 
in the offing. The gun which a merciful Providence 
had left us, was again cast loose, and fired, as the 
vessel drew near, steering towards the race of 
Alderney. We succeeded in drawing her atteiition, 
and induced her to come within hail: she proved to 
be the sloop Speedy, bound to Jersey, from South- 
ampton. The Commander hailed her, when Captain 
Lucas immediately lowered a boat, and sent her to 
the Quail, with offers of assistance: hawsers were 
soon passed along, and before two hours the cutter 
was taken in tow. The next morning, Tuesday, 
April 5th, we were snugly moored alongside St. 
Helier’s Pier, Jersey. Here every possible attention 
that men could expect was paid us: comfortable 
quarters were given the men in Fort Regent; and 
the mess of the Rifle Brigade was hospitably thrown 
open to the commander and officers. Individuals 
vied with each other in acts of benevolence. Testa- 
ments were given the men, and a substantial proof 
of kindness shown in a subscription of upwards of 
eighty pounds sterling, which was raised for the 
widows and orphans of those who had perished. 
Thousands visited the wreck, arid expressed their 
wonder at what they, as well as the sufferers them- 
selves, feel, was an evident intervention of a kind 
Providence. 

Under such care and attention, the exhausted anc 
wounded crew soon recovered, and in about twelve 
days the Quail was towed by the Ariadne steamer to 
Portsmouth; and then, in due time, was paid off. 
The Commander-in-Chief, Sir Philip H. Durham, 
visited the cutter in person, and expressed, to the 
officers and crew, the approbation of the Lords of 
the Admiralty of the conduct displayed throughout 
the whole of the disastrous occurrence, and assured 
the Commander, Lieutenant Bisson, that their Lord- 
ships would not forget him,—an assurance which was 
shortly after fulfilled. D. I. E. 


[Abridged from the United Service Journai.] 





CHARACTER THE BEST SECURITY. 


“T ower my success chiefly to you,” said a stationer to a 
paper-maker, as they were settling a large account; “ but 
let me ask how a man of your caution came to give credit 
so freely to a beginner, with my slender means?” “ Be- 
cause,” replied the paper-raaker, “at whatever hour in the 
morning I passed to my business, I always observed you 
without your coat at yours.” I knew both parties. Diffe- 
rent men will have different degrees of success, and every 
man must expect to experience ebbs and flows ; but I fully 
believe that no one in this country, of whatever condition, 
who is really attentive, and, what is of great importance, 
who lets it appear that he is so, can fail in the long run. 
Pretence is ever bad; but there are many who obscure their 
good qualities by a certain carelessness, or even an affected 
indifference, which deprives them of the advantages they 
would otherwise infallibly reap, and then they complain of 
the injustice of the world The man who conceals or dis- 
guises his merit, and yet expects to have credit for it, 
might as well expect to be thought clean in his person if he 
chose to go covered with filthy rags. The world wil. rot, 
and cannot in great measure, judge, but by appearances, 
and worth must stamp itself, if it hopes to pass current even 
against baser metal.—The Original. 


ImaGiNary evils soon become real ones by indulging our 
reflections on them; as he who, in a melancholy fancy, se2s 
something like a face on the wall or wainscot, can by two 
or three touches of a lead-pencil, make it look visible, and 
eégreeing with what he fancied.—Swirr. 


—_—— 


In prayer it is better to have a heart without words, than 
to have words without a heart, 
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DEVELOPEMENT OF fHE FACULTIES 
OF MAN. 


Tue helplessness of infancy is but temporary; and 
& new scene soon opens to the contemplation of those 
who have sufficient opportunities of watching the 
developement of the human character : for, long as is 
the: period, compared with the natural term of his own 
life, and longer still, compared with the corresponding 
period in the life of other animals, before man attains 
the full stature of his mind as well as of his body, he 
at a very early season begins to manifest the superior- 
ity of his intellectual nature; he very soon begins to 
collect those materials for future use, which, though 
he will never hereafter be able to call to mind the 
moment or the circumstances of their accession, he 
will use as effectually as if he had originally acquired 
them by industrious and direct attention. 

It is not the present intention to attempt to ascer- 
tain the period when the first dawn of istelligence 
enlightens the countenance of the infant; but, un- 
doubtedly, among its earliest beams are those ex- 
pressive smiles, which, although they are occasioned 
by the aspect of the mother, and are perhaps only 
connected with the expectation of an animal pleasure, 
namely, the simple enjoyment of nourishment, yet are 
soon elicited by other individuals also, who may 
understand how to win the attention, and amuse the 
faculties of the infant mind. 

It seems as if there were implanted in the young of 
all animals, of the higher orders, an instinctive pro- 
pensity to those actions which are naturally deter- 
mined by their specific form when fully developed ; 
in order perhaps, among other purposes, to give oc- 
casion for that exercise of the limbs which is neces- 
sary to the health of the individual. Hence the 
young ram couches his head, and tilts at his adver 
sary, long before his horns have appeared; and the 
young pheasant assails his antagonist with his pro- 
jected legs, long before his spwrs have begun to bud. 
And may we not reasonably suppose that the sports 
of childhood have a natural tendency to prefigure the 
occupations of manhood; and that by the extension 
of the same principle, independently of the impulse 
given by systematic education, or spontaneous imita- 
tion of their parents and others, there are instinctive 
differences in the amusements of children of different 
temperaments, connected with their future distinc- 
tions in life. Thus, while the boy is engaged in the 
mimicry of military parade, or equestrian exercise, the 
girl devotes her time to more feminine occupations, 
and busies herself in acting the various duties which 
her nursery or household will hereafter require. 

At this early period of life then, the judgment not 
being sufficiently matured for deeper observation, the 
mind is satisfied with a view of the form and surface 
of objects presented to it ; with their anatomy, as it 
were, rather than with their physiology; but, in the 
mean time, it is thus acquainting itself undistractedly 
with those sensible qualities, with which it must 
necessarily be familiar before it can proceed to reason 
on causes and relations. And though it may appear, 
at first view, that a very disproportionately long period 
of our life is devoted to the mere exercise of the 
senses, it is yet highly probable that important 
mental operations may be simultaneously going on, 
though we are at the time unconscious of them, for 
something analogous is observable throughout the 
whole course of our existence. How few there are, 
for instance, who, at any period of life, can call to 
mind a tenth part of what they have even recently 
heard or observed. And if this may be correctly 
affirmed of the adult age of life, and of those indivi- 
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duals whose original powers of mind are great, how 
much more strongly will it apply to those whose ori- 
ginal powers of mind are not above the common 
standard, or not yet matured by age. So that there 
can be but very little doubt that the general principles 
and rules, which regulate the reasoning and conduct 
of men, on ordinary occasions, have been originally 
deduced by each individual from much of what has 
been long forgotten. 

It has been asserted by persons, whose intellectual 
powers were of the highest order, and whose industry 
was as remarkable as their abilities, that more than 
six or eight hours in each day could not be employed 
effectively by the generality of young men for the 
purpose of mental improvement. If this however be 
the case, and as a general position it probably is not 
very far from the truth, in vain does the ambitious 
student rob nature of that sleep which Providence 
has made necessary for the renovation of the ex- 
hausted powers of our mind, as well as of our body ; 
and in vain also does he attempt to combine simulta- 
neously the efforts of mental attention with bodily 
exercise, or to pursue his severer studies during the 
hour of meals: in both which cases, they, who adopt 
the custom, not only err in employing too continuous 
an appiication of the powers of the mind, but in imped- 
ing toa certain and often very inconvenient degree, the 
process of natural respiration ; and, consequently, of 
other functions of the body, particularly of digestion. 
How main a point ought it to be, therefore, with those 
who superintend the education of young persons, to 
avoid the application of too great a strain on the 
natural spring of the intellectual powers ! 

It is questionable whether at any period of life the 
correspondence between the external world and the 
sensitive and intellectual faculties of man, is so rapid, 
so vivid, and so effectual, as during that space which 
is intermediate to infancy, and adolescence: and this 
fact, if it be so, may be explained by that principle of 
our nature, on which depends the love of novelty ; 
namely, that susceptibility of the nerves which makes 
them capable of being stimulated more vehemently 
by new than by accustomed impressions; for cer- 
tainly, this principle is likely to be more exercised in 
proportion as we are nearer the period of infancy ; 
since every impression is then either absolutely new, 
or has not yet rendered the nerves dull by too frequent 
a repetition of its application. 

Another happy instance of the harmony that exists 
between the nature of man and the external world, is 
the readiness and confidence with which, at this early 
period of life, the impressions of sense are received. 
Where all is new, and therefore equally matter of 
wonder, there is yet no room for doubt. Nature 
teaches the mind to receive everything without dis- 
trust, and to rely implicitly on those inlets to know- 
ledge, the impressions of sense, which are destined to 
be its only guides in the first years of life. Scepti- 
cism is not the tendency of childhood: and perhaps 
it is with reference to the analogy between the eye of 
faith and the eye of sense at this early period of life, 
that our Saviour pronounces a blessing upon those 
who receive the evidences of our religion with the 
simplicity of little children. 


Kiwp s Bridgewater Treatise 





Arrect in things about thee cleanliness, 
That all may gladly board thee, as a flower 
Slovens take up their noisomeness 
Beforeliand, and anticipate their last hour. 
Let thy mind's sweetness have his operation 
Upon thy body, clothes, and habitation —Hearserr, 
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THE SEASONS, AND HUMAN LIFE. 


Tue Seasons, like everything else, have their vicissi- 
tudes; their beginnings, their progress, and their 
end. : 

The age of man begins from the cradle, pleasing 
childhood succeeds, then active youth; afterwards 
manhood, firm, severe, and intent upon self-preserva- 
tion; lastly old age creeps on, debilitates, and at 
length totally destroys our tottering bodies. 

The seasons of the year proceed in the same way. 
Spring, the jovial, playful infancy of all living crea- 
tures, represents childhood and youth; for then 
plants spread forth their luxuriant flowers, fishes 
exult, birds sing, every part of nature is intent upon 
generation. The Summer, like middle age, exhibits 
plants and trees everywhere clothed with green; it 
gives vigour to animals, and plumps them up; fruits 
then ripen, meadows look cheerful, everything is full 
of life. On the contrary, Autumn is gloomy,—for 
then the leaves of trees begin to fall, plants to wither, 
insects to grow torpid, and many animals to retire to 
their winter-quarters. The day proceeds with just 
such steps as the year. The morning makes every- 
thing alert, and fit for business ; the sun pours forth 
his ruddy rays, the flowers which had, as it were, 
slept all night, awake and expand themselves again ; 
the birds with their sonorous voices, and various 
notes, meet together in flocks, and make the woods 
ring. Noon tempts animals into the fields and pas- 
tures, the heat puts them upon indulging their ease, 
and even necessity obliges them to it. Evening fol- 
lows, and makes everything more sluggish ; flowers 
shut up, and animals retire to their lurking-places. 
Thus the spring, the morning, and youth, are proper 
for generation ; the summer, noon, and manhood, are 
proper for preservation ; and autumn, evening, and 
old age, are not unfitly likened to destruction.-— 
STILLINGFLEET. 





GOOD FEELING. 


Soon'after the battle of Waterloo, when so many maimed 
and wounded officers Were to be seen in the streets, a gen- 
tleman passing along Bond-street, was somewhat forcibly 
pushed against the wall by a porter. In the irritation of 
the moment he raised a small cane he had in his hand, and 
gave the porter a smart cut across the shoulders. The man 
instantly turned round and threw himself into an attitude 
of attack; but perceiving his adversary had recently lost 
his right arm, he took off his hat, and, without saying a 
word, passed on his way —7'he Original, 


Prine is a corruption that seems almost originally ingrafted 
in our nature; it exerts itself in our first years, and with- 
out continual endeavours to suppress it, it influences our 
last. Other viees tyrannize over particular ages, and 
triumph in particular countries. Rage is the failing of 
youth, and avarice of age; revenge is the predominant 
passion of one country, and inconstancy the characteristic 
of another; but pride is the native of every country, infects 
every climate, and corrupts every nation. It ranges equally 
ehrough the gardens of the east and the deserts of the 
south, and reigns no less in the cavern of the savage than 
in the palace of the epicure. It mingles with all other vices, 
and without constant and anxious care, will mingle also 
with our virtues.——Dr, Jounson. 


An AraptaAn Provens.—Knowledge is a diadem to a 
young person, and a chain of gold about his neck. 


A coop education will prevent faults in young people, 
which nothing but a rigid discipline will cure, when they 
have taken root—Mrs. TrimMeEr. 


Noruing is a trifle which leads the way to vice. 


One view of the magnificent scenery of the lofty sky will 


exunguish all low conceptions of its Almighty Author.—— 


Scort. 
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REMEMBRANCE, 


Tue remembrance of Youth 1s a sigh, - Aut 





Man hath a weary pilgrimage 

As through the world he wends; 
On every stage from youth to age 
Still discontent attends; 

With heaviness he casts his eye 
Upon the road before, 

And still remembers with a sigh 
The days that are no more. 


To school the little exile goes, 

Torn from his mother's arms,— 

What then shall soothe his earliest woes, 
When novelty hath lost its charms ? 
Condemn’d to suffer through the day 
Restraints which no rewards repay, 
And cares where love has no concern, 
Hope lengthens as she counts the hours, 
Before his wish’d return, 

From hard control and tyrant rules, 
The unfeeling discipline of schools, ’ 

In thought he loves to roam; 

And tears will struggle in his eye 
While he remembers with a sigh 

The comforts of his home. 


Youth comes; the toils and cares of life 
Torment the restless mind ; 

Where shall the tired and harass’d heart 
Its consolation find ? 

Then is not youth, as fancy tells, 
Life’s summer prime of joy ? 

Ah no! for hopes too long delay’d, 
And feelings blasted or betray’d, 

The fabled bliss destroy ; 

And youth remembers with a sigh 
The careless days of infancy. 
Maturer manhood now arrives, 

And other thoughts come on; 

But with the baseless hopes of Youth 
Tts generous warmth is gone; 

Cold calculating cares succeed, 

The timid thought, the wary deed, 
The dull realities of truth; 

Back on the past he turns his eye, 
Remembering with an envious sigh 
The happy dreams of youth. 


So reaches he the latter stage 

Of this our mortal pilgrimage, 

With feeble step and slow; 

New ills that latter stage await, 

And old experience learns too late 

That all is vanity below. 

Life’s vain delusions are gone by, 

Its idle hopes are o'er; 

Yet age remembers with a sigh 

The days that are no more——SouTney. 





BOILING SPRINGS, AND BURNING 
FOUNTAINS, 


Tix cool shelter of the forest was derived from the 
mountain-cabbage, from large cedars, and from others 
of the oldest and finest trees of the island. Amidst 
these shades we descended to a narrow gulley, be- 
tween two mountains, to see one of the great curiosi- 
tics—one of the reported wonders of Barbadoes—‘“ a 
Boiling Spring.” On approaching the spot, we came 
to a small hut, in which was living an elderly black 
woman, who employed herself as a guide to exhibit, 
under a kind of necromantic process, all the details 
of this boiling and burning fountain, The old dame, 
bearing in her hand a lighted taper, and taking with 
her an empty calabash, and all the other necessary 
apparatus of her office, led the way from the hut 
down to the spring. In a still, and most secluded 
situation, we came to a hole, or small pit, filled with 
water, which was bubbling up in boiling motion, and 
peuring from its receptacle, down @ narrow channel 
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of the gulley. Here our sable sorceress, in the silence, 


and_ solemnity, of,m cing thé light at her side, 
fell upon her a ty a sh, emptied 
all the water Ouf of the cavity ;“then, immersing the 
taper in the deep void, she suddenly set the pit in a 
flame; when she instantly jumped upon her legs, and 
looked significantly round, as if anxious to catch the 
surprise expressed upon our countenances, from the 
workings of her witchcraft. The taper being re- 
moved, the empty space continued to burn with a 
soft lambent flame, without the appearance of any- 
thing to support the combustion. We observed fresh 
water slowly distilling into the pit, from the earth at 
its sides, and dropping to the bottom; and as this 
increased in quantity, it raised the flame higher and 
higher, supporting it upon its surface, and conveying 
the appearance of the fluid element being on fire ; 
although it was very clear and pure, and not spread 
with any oily or bituminous matter. When the water 
had risen to a certain height, the flame became feeble, 
then gradually declined, and presently was extinct. 
The boiling and bubbling were now seen as before ; 
and, the pit soon overflowing, the stream resumed its 
course down the narrow channel of the gulley, when all 
was restored to the state in which we had found it. 
It will have appeared before this, that the water 
was cold, and that the boiling and burning of this 
fiery deep was only the effect of inflammable gas, 
which, escaping from the bowels of the earth, and 
rising from the bottom, supported the flame when the 
pit was empty, and, bubbling through, when it was 
filled with water, gave it the appearance of a boiling 
spring. During the combustion, the smell] of the 
inflammable air was very powerful. 
In the stones and soil, in the very rocks ‘and zoads, 
we traced the origin of this phenomenon of nature. 
Asphaltic productions abounded in every quarter, 


and, upon inquiry, we found that we were im the part ! 
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of the country ae a. the celebrated Barba- 
does tar ;. the smelalahic ceived rode 
along; indeed we saw be ar lls of 
hardened elay, and even sides 
of the road.” The argillaceous soil of this neighbour- 
hood is everywhere strongly impregnated with bitu- 
men, in which will be readily discovered’ the Ofigin 
of the “ boiling, or inflammable spring.’ 

We were next conducted to several spots amidst 
the rough and wooded mountains, where we! saw the 
tar issuing copiously into pits from the earth, and 
witnessed the mode of collecting it. So plentiful is it 
in this part of the country, that it may be procured 
from any hole dug deep enough to contain water ; 
for when small openings are made in the earth, and 
water has flowed into them, the petroleum* i issuing 
from their sides accumulates, and floats in a thick 
coating upon the surface. It is collected by laying 
the palm of the hand flat upon the water, and then 
scraping off the tar, which adheres to it, upon the 
edge of a basin, or a calabash, repeating the dipping 
and scraping until the fluid is entirely cleared of its 
bituminous covering. After a few days the water is 
again bespread with tar, and more of it may be col- 
lected in a similar manner. 

In order to reach these pits we were obliged to 
scramble on foot, through deep and mountainous 
woods, and by way of narrow ragged paths, leaving 
our servants and horses to go round and meet us at a 
distant spot below.—-Pinckarp’s Notes on the West 
Indies. 

The annexed engraving is copied from. a print 
published sorne years ago, in Pinkerton’s Collection 
of Travels, representing a burning fountain, at Dau- 
phiny, in’ France, which has been described in a 
manner very similar, in its general features, to the 
foregoing account. 

* A liquid Ditumen, black, floating on the water of springs, 





BURNING FOUNTAIN IN DAUPHINY. 
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